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"The seriousness of the matter arises from the fact that 
the chief incentives to future war, which we see even now 
exposed, are economic and industrial ; that they involve the 
great industrial nations ; and that democracies are peculiarly 
liable to undertake war as a relief from economic pressure." 
(p. 368). 

Julius W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 



The Life of Admiral Mahan. By Charles Carlisle Taylor. New York : 
George H. Doran Company. .1920. Pp. xiii, 359. 

Very few Americans in recent years have rivalled Admiral 
A. T. Mahan in depth or breadth of influence. The publication 
in 1890 of The Influence of Sea Power upon History marked the 
beginning of an era in naval policies the world over. Future 
historians must be left to appraise the value of this influence. 
The facts most obvious at present are that our own policies of 
navy building and territorial expansion have been profoundly 
altered in harmony with Mahan' s teaching, and that the adop- 
tion of his philosophy by Germany inaugurated a period of un- 
precedented naval rivalry. 

Mr. Charles Carlisle Taylor, the English author of this first 
biography of Mahan, has done valuable work in assembling im- 
portant material for an estimate of the writer's ideas and in- 
fluence. Such material is comprised in many letters of Mahan 
himself and significant extracts from his writing, and in such 
illuminating comments as that of Mr. Andrew D. White upon 
Mahan's part in the First Hague Conference (p. 100) and the 
Kaiser's telegram to Poultney Bigelow remarking that he was 
"devouring Captain Mahan's book" {The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History) and adding: "It is on board all my ships and con- 
stantly quoted by my captains and officers", (p. 131). There 
are, on the other hand, many quotations from seemingly irrele- 
vant or insignificant letters and remarks. The author gives the 
impression of having tried to assemble everything that any per- 
son, small or great, had said about Admiral Mahan. 

But, if Mr. Taylor is sometimes undiscriminating in his selec- 
tion of material, he is still more deficient when he attempts to 
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deliver any real interpretation of Mahan's philosophy and of its 
historical results. He lacks entirely, one judges, the calm, 
philosophical type of mind which so distinguished the subject 
of his biography and which is so essential to an adequate inter- 
pretation. A case in point is his treatment of Mahan's stand at 
the First Hague Conference on the use of asphyxiating gases. 
After relating the refusal of the American delegation, upon 
Mahan's insistence, to agree to the clause of the convention bar- 
ring this practice, and explaining that Mahan was unwilling to 
renounce a weapon of as yet unproved possibilities, Mr. Taylor 
comments: "Anyone who know him would appreciate, that in 
the light of the information which has come to us of the in- 
human character of these gases and of the horrible suffering 
which the use of them entails, he would have been the last man 
to advocate their employment, "(p. 96). Mr. Taylor fails to see, 
what Mahan saw so clearly, that no weapon of major military ef- 
fectiveness is in the least likely to remain untried in a life-and- 
death struggle between the great Powers. 

Again, when Mr. .Taylor discusses the bearing of Mahan's 
teaching upon the outcome of the World War, he misses a con- 
nection of events which seems plain enough. While crediting to 
Mahan both the German naval expansion and the British realiza- 
tion of the vital necessity of maintaining their "margin of naval 
strength", he fails to point out that but for the German attempt 
to outbuild England— begun shortly after the publication of 
Mahan's great book — there would have been no sufficient motive 
for the British rapprochement with France in 1904 and with 
Russia in 1907, that English feeling for Germany might well 
have continued friendly, and that Germany might have been left 
free to establish her predominance on the continent. If this 
broader view be taken, then in a larger sense than Mr. Taylor 
hints at, Mahan deserves credit for the downfall of Germany, — 
deserves it just to the extent, that is, that German interest in 
sea power grew out of his writing. From this point of view the 
acceptance of Mahanism was the first step toward Germany's 
destruction. 

Perhaps in this bit of history the American public might find 
a strong concrete argument for the international policy which 
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Mahan regarded as of paramount importance and which his biog- 
rapher commendably emphasizes. Mahan never tired of point- 
ing to the growth of friendship between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, to the fundamental similarity in ideals upon which this 
friendship was based, and to the enormous value to the two na- 
tions and to the world at large of the continuance of such amica- 
ble relations. "In the cordial cooperation of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon Naval Powers", says Mr. Taylor, "he saw a pledge of 
universal peace." In spite of numerous shortcomings, Mr. 
Taylor's book is to be welcomed as an effective argument for 

Anglo-American concord. 

Julius W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 



Uncle Moses. By Sholom Asch. Translated from the Yiddish by Isaac 
Goldberg. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1920. Pp. 238. 

Number Thirty. By Edward A. Jonas. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. 1920. Pp. 348. 

The Jew in fiction and in drama has long possessed a flavor of 
mystery and romance, as in Marlowe's The Jew of Malta, Shake- 
speare's The Merchant of Venice, Scott's Ivanhoe, George Eliot's 
Daniel Deronda, Dickens's Our Mutual Friend and Oliver Twist, 
and Eugene Sue's The Wandering Jew. But we can hardly 
regard even the best of these works, however we may admire 
their imaginative power, as satisfactory contributions to racial psy- 
chology. Indeed, Mr. Jonas declares, in the words of his char- 
acter Mr. Pinto: — 

"The Jew in fiction — in English fiction, I mean, — is a 
wholly conventional creation, angel or devil — man, never, 
and about as much Jew as Montesquieu's Persians are 
Persian." 

From this too general condemnation, however, we should 
except Amy Levy's Reuben Sachs, Israel Zangwill's The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto, Ghetto Tragedies, Dreamers of the Ghetto, etc., 
and Joseph I. Kraszewski's Polish story, The Jew, available in 
translation. Lessing, too, has 'seen' the Jew, and Disraeli has 
not unsuccessfully interpreted his genius. 



